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remained under the legislative ban. The right to fix the
prices of bread and coal persisted and was reaffirmed in a
number of statutes, although laws against forestalling, re-
grating and engrossing were allowed to lapse. Moreover the
legislature still continued to interest itself in ensuring sound
manufactures. But, if the principles of laissez-faire were
not yet openly adopted as the authoritative basis of State
action, the trend of parliamentary thought was unmistak-
able : for good or evil the current had set towards Free
Enterprise and Freedom of Contract. Even the Combina-
tion Laws enacted against trade unionism were inspired by
the conviction that in constraining the liberty of masters
and men they infringed the doctrine of freedom of trade*
And the ' Bubble Act' of 1720, originally devised as a brake
on joint-stock enterprise, operated in practice to enlarge the
field for experiments in business organization.
The waning control of the State had its counterpart in Decline of
the fate which overtook the craft gilds. For hundreds
years the latter had enshrined the maxim that industry
should be regulated by corporate bodies, and that no one
should pursue a skilled occupation who was not a member
of one of these bodies. When, however, the entrepreneur
emerged as the outstanding figure in the industrial life of
the community, the craft gilds began to be considered an
anachronism. They did not surrender without a long
struggle their claim to govern industry and to determine
the conditions under which it should be carried on, but
their growing consciousness that the tide was flowing against
them sapped their powers of resistance. Hence their survival
or decline came to depend on the tenacity of the vested
interests by which they were supported and on the strength
of the progressive forces by which they were assailed. In
harmony with the individualistic spirit of the age, the gilds
were now denounced as obstacles to the growth of trade.
Their diminishing prestige is reflected in a noteworthy remark
contained in a judicial report made to the Privy Council as
early as 1620 : " We are of opinion in the general that these
under-corporations in towns and inferior cities are seldom
of good use, but do rather disturb the general government